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Countries around the world have piqued the interest of academics and commentators from all over the 
world. The dependency theory, developed by scholars in Africa, Latin America, and Asia, is a critique 
of the assumptions of modernization theory that poor countries are poor due to their lack of economic, 
social, and cultural progress and that resources move from a "periphery" of poor and developing 
countries to a "core" of wealthy countries, enriching the latter at the expense of the former. This paper 
reviews the exploitative relationship that exists between developed and developing countries, 
especially Nigeria. The discussion looks at the dependency theory and how it explains the development 
and underdevelopment of countries around the world, including Nigeria. It evaluates the theory's 
implications and limitations for Nigeria's agricultural development and X-rays the detrimental effects 
of the perspective theory on Nigerian agricultural development. It also analyzes the theory's flaws, 
including its demand for developing countries to break away from rich nations. This paper suggests a 
way forward and concludes that the Nigerian government should implement policies and programs that 
take into account domestic realities to evolve methods of achieving sustainable agricultural growth in 
Nigeria. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The need to alleviate human and societal problems 
such as poverty, inequality, illiteracy, unemployment, 
starvation, diseases, and other similar issues, as well 
as improve people's living standards, has become an 
intrinsic component of worldwide yearning and 
ambitions. Individuals and governments have 


consistently voiced a desire to assist man in escaping 
the devastating results of these social problems and 
unpacking the genuine essence of human well-being 
and freedom of choice. (Emeh 2013) International 
organizations such as the United Nations, the United 
States Agency for International Development, the 
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World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and 
World Trade Organizations, among others, have 
expressed an interest in human and_ societal 
development. These organs have requested and 
implemented policies and programs, as well as 
explanations, to aid the development of emerging 
societies (including Nigeria) and to sustain the growth 
of developed countries (Bauer,2000). 

Nigeria, the African continent's most populous 
country, has been dubbed "the giant of Africa." With 
high rates of poverty, inequality, diseases, 
malnutrition, and mortality, among other things, the 
country has been trapped in a cocoon of 
underdevelopment for a long time (Igbedioh 1993). 
Despite her incorporation into the global economy 
and unwavering adherence to the dictates of 
industrialized nations in Europe and America on how 
to achieve progress, the situation has remained 
(Emeh 2013). The advice to borrow cultural, 
economic, technological, and financial institutions 
from the West has still rendered progress in Nigeria 
a "never-to-be-realized dream” (Kyari, 2008). As a 
result, there is an urgent need to seek better answers 
for the country's development issues. 

Alternatively, this discussion looks at the 
dependency theory and how it explains the 
development and underdevelopment of countries 
around the world, including Nigeria. It evaluates the 
theory's implications and limitations for Nigeria's 
agricultural development. 


CONCEPTUAL CLARIFICATION 


Dependency theory is a critique of the assumptions 
of modernization theory that poor countries are poor 
due to their lack of economic, social, and cultural 
progress (Nnoli, 1986). Dependency theory holds 
that resources move from a "periphery" of poor and 
developing countries to a "core" of wealthy countries, 
enriching the latter at the expense of the former 
(Emeh 2013). The wealthy European countries are 
known as the metropolis or Core, whereas the poor 
countries are known as the satellites or periphery. 
Dependency contends that poverty in low-income 
countries is a direct result of their exploitation by 
affluent ones. "Dependency theorists such as Frank, 
Cardoso, and Faletto argue that exposure to the 
economic and political influences of industrialized 
countries causes massive and persistent poverty in 
third-world countries." They think that the third world's 
luck with industrial growth is attributable to its 


economic resources being drained northwards to 
metropolitan centers" (Sapru, 1994). 

Dependence has been characterized as a historical 
condition that defines a certain structure of the world 
economy in such a way that it favors some countries 
over others and limits the development opportunities 
of subordinate economies (Dos Santos, 1971). This 
implies that the relations between dominant and 
dependent states are dynamic because the 
interactions between the two sets of states tend to 
not only reinforce but also intensify the unequal 
patterns. As such, dependency theory here explains 
the present underdeveloped states of many nations 
in the world by examining the patterns of interactions 
among nations and by arguing that inequality among 
nations is an intrinsic part of those interactions. 
Development, on the other hand, is defined as "good 
change" (Chambers, 2012). This viewpoint implies 
the likelihood of poor or negative transformation. It 
has also been described as an "exodus from 
underdevelopment" (Thomas, 2000). However, 
underdevelopment is a broad term that encompasses 
a wide range of social issues such as poverty, 
inequality, criminality, mortality, | malnutrition, 
deprivation, lack of freedom, illiteracy, low life 
expectancy, unemployment, diseases, and violations 
of human rights, all of which impede the realization of 
human aspirations and thus humiliate and 
dehumanize their victims (Emeh 2013). 

Capitalism is a socioeconomic system based on 
private ownership of means of production and the 
free market for resource allocation (Hall and David 
2001). Because the satellites export raw materials, 
the metropolis makes more profit because their 
goods are finished products; demand for raw 
materials increases by 3% while demand for finished 
products increases by 15%; as a result, Africans are 
perpetually operating at a loss, resulting in low 
economic growth and inflation (Sapru, 1994). 
Western capitalism penetrates and simultaneously 
underdeveloped third-world satellites, resulting in 
economically and politically dependent countries 
(Sapru, 1994). The satellite is being used much more 
since the metropolis views Africa as a destination for 
outmoded commodities. Mediocre products are 
flooding African marketplaces instead of high-quality 
products that can help these countries improve and 
thrive. African countries continue to lag behind in 
terms of high-quality machinery for modernizing 
primary commodities or improving agriculture. Goods 
sent to African markets are either out of demand in 
the city or of poor quality that will not last (Matunhu, 


2011). "The dependency theory has turned Africa into 
a dump for waste and excess labor, as well as a 
market where the terms of trade benefit the 
developed world." Africa, for example, is positioned 
to specialize in marketing raw materials, whereas the 
developed world markets finished goods. There is no 
plausible reason why Africa isn't producing airplanes, 
given that the continent has aluminum and copper 
that can be alloyed for aircraft production." Matunhu 
(2011). International financial capital inflows also 
explain more on Africa’s dependency, Aid from the 
metropolis such as International Monetary Fund and 
The world bank further contributes to the 
development of satellites which is not sustainable, 
(Bauer 2000) argues that development aid promotes 
dependence on others as it creates the impression 
that emergence from poverty depends on external 
donations rather than on people’s efforts. Thus, it 
appears as though most African countries are so 
dependent on aid that without it almost half of their 
yearly budgetary commitments cannot be fulfilled. 
Development is defined contextually as an attack 
on critical dysfunctional social elements that have 
negative consequences for human wellbeing and 
development, such as poverty, inequality, criminality, 
mortality, malnutrition, deprivation, lack of freedom, 
illiteracy, low life expectancy, unemployment, 
diseases, slums, and human rights abuse, and the 
reduction of such elements to improve human and 
societal development (Todaro and Smith, 20093). 
Furthermore, no is civilization sets out with the 
intention of achieving poverty, criminality, inequality, 


mortality, illiteracy, short life expectancy, 
unemployment, starvation, and the like. 
UNDERSTANDING THE DEPENDENCE 
PERSPECTIVE 

Scholars in developing countries developed 
perspectives to oppose the — Eurocentric 


modernization thesis, which portrayed Europe and 
America as development models for emerging 
nations in Africa, Asia, and Latin America (Allen and 
Thomas, 1992). It blames underdevelopment in 
developing countries on the Western-led capitalist 
system. The Dependency point of view holds that 
civilizations are not self-contained units, but rather 
have political and economic links with one another. 
Thus, Frank (1969) argues that the "development of 
underdevelopment" caused by the expansion of the 
capitalist system over the centuries has effectively 
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and completely penetrated even the most remote 
sectors of the underdeveloped world (Frank, 1969). 
He sees the exploitative relationship between these 
nations as the cause of the development of Western 
European societies and the underdevelopment of 
developing societies in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Thus, poverty, inequality, unemployment, 
and illiteracy are viewed as outcomes of the capitalist 
economic system. 

The principle of reliance is still highly relevant today 
since African countries are exploited through unfair 
international commerce with European countries. 
They are forced to sell their commodity products at 
reduced prices to purchase unsubsidized goods. 
According to Rodney (1972), Africa was the principal 
provider of underpriced raw materials to Europe and 
buyers of expensive finished goods from the West 
from the late nineteenth century until the 1960s. This 
limit self-sustaining growth in the periphery and 
creates an uneven economic structure within the 
peripheral societies. Dependency theorists argue 
that, despite short-term spurts of growth, long-term 
growth in the periphery will be uneven and unequal, 
with substantial negative current account balances 
(Tausch and Peter, 2003). As a result of this inequity, 
progress in several African countries, such as 
Nigeria, is constrained. The country's economy, and 
hence its progress, has been at the mercy of shifting 
international market prices dictated by the 
industrialized countries under trade. Nigeria's trade 
balance has shifted negatively due to falling global 
prices (Bostock and Harvey, 1972). 

Rodney (1972), contended in his book "How 
Europe Underdeveloped Africa" that Africa was 
evolving at her own pace but has been degenerating 
since contact with the capitalist world, whereas 
Europe has continued to flourish both before and 
after this interaction. Poverty, economic stagnation, 
avarice, and the emergence of a pseudo-middle 
class to sustain a system that benefits only Europe 
are some of the drawbacks of the unequal connection 
between economically advanced countries and 
Africa, according to him. 

Similarly, Fanon (1961) claims that the growth of 
America is the result of centuries of stealing wealth 
from undeveloped people. He discussed the illegal 
acts of colonialists during their African robbery 
adventure. Slavery, forced labor, expulsion, and 
massacre were among them. Africa became 
economically, culturally, psychologically, and socially 
dependent on Europe as a result of these illicit crimes 
(Princewill 2015). Even better, certain groups in 
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developing countries (such as __ landlords, 
entrepreneurs, military rulers, politicians, merchants, 
salaried public officials, and trade union leaders) who 
enjoy high incomes, social status, and political power 
constitute a small elite class whose primary interest, 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, is in the 
perpetuation of the international capitalist system of 
inequality and conformity that rewards them 
(Coetzee et al., 2007). They serve and are paid 
directly or indirectly by multinational firms, national 
bilateral aid agencies, and multilateral assistance 
organizations such as the World Bank or 
International Monetary Fund, which are allegiant to or 
funded by wealthy capitalist countries (Gabriel, 
1991). 

Similarly, Dos Santos asserts that 
"underdevelopment, far from constituting a state of 
backwardness before capitalism, is rather a result 
and a particular form of capitalist development known 
as dependent capitalism”. Dependency refers to "a 
situation in which the economy of certain countries is 
conditioned by the development and expansion of the 
other to which the former is subjected" (Dos Santos, 
1979). In global trade terms, the relationship of 
interdependence between two or more economies 
takes the form of dependence when some countries 
(dominant ones like the United States, United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France) can expand and be 
self-sustaining, while other countries (dependent 
ones like Nigeria, Rwanda, Bolivia, Thailand, and 
India) can only do so as a reflection of expansion, 
which can have either a negative or positive effect on 
their immediate development (Santos, 1979). 

Dependence is a conditioning circumstance in 
which one group of countries' economies are 
conditioned by the development and expansion of 
others. It is an interdependent relationship between 
two or more economies, or between such economies 
and the global trading system (Chuka 2018). This 
becomes a dependent relationship when certain 
countries can expand on their own while others, 
being reliant, can only expand as a mirror of the 
dominating countries' expansion, which may have 
positive or negative consequences on_ their 
immediate development. In either scenario, the 
fundamental dependency relationship causes these 
countries to be both backward and exploited 
(Jackson and Sorenson 2007). The dominant 
countries have a technological, commercial, capital, 
and sociopolitical advantage over the dependent 
countries. Dependence is then built on an 
international division of labor that allows for industrial 


development in some nations while constraining it in 
others, whose growth is conditioned by and subject 
to the world's power centers (Chuka 2018). 


AGRICULTURE DEVELOPMENT 
DEPENDENCY PERSPECTIVE 


AND 


In the last two decades, the pattern of agricultural 
output in emerging countries has shifted dramatically 
(FAO, 2011: Global food losses and food waste. 
Extent, causes and prevention, Rome.). Since the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, the World Bank and its 
numerous agricultural research institutes have 
actively advocated the use of industrial (high 
chemical input) agricultural technologies, such as the 
Green Revolution's' miracle’ seeds, which promised 
high landfall yields (Shiva 1999). All farmers, 
especially the impoverished, were anticipated to 
benefit from these high-tech approaches. Because 
yields were predicted to rise, incomes were expected 
to rise as well. In general, industrial agriculture refers 
to the reliance of food production on expensive inputs 
such as chemical fertilizers, herbicides, and water, as 
well as the increasing usage of technology. Industrial 
farming means getting the most out of the land in the 
shortest amount of time. Food production resembles 
a 'mining' process (Shiva 1999). 

However, emerging countries’ overwhelming 
reliance on foreign inputs could not be continued 
economically. This was exacerbated in the 1970s 
and 1980s by the oil and debt crises. The economic 
and financial crises in developing countries increased 
the number of loan packages from international 
financial institutions. According to Adetunji (2011), 
the foundations of the country's debt burden, which 
became a serious concern in budget management 
crises from the 1990s to 2006, were laid between 
1914 and 1960 during the colonial period. The study 
examines the patterns in the rise and development of 
the debt profile, as well as the burden it imposes on 
the country's fiscal balance. Structural adjustment 
policies were also implemented as a condition for 
countries borrowing money (Adetunji 2011). 

Small farmers' experiences in Nigeria in particular, 
and Africa in general, have been startlingly similar 
during the last two decades (Food Security and 
Nutrition Analysis 2014). Many farmers have been 
pushed to convert from diverse _ traditional 
polycultures to monocultures for export markets. For 
example, the supply of extension services and loans 
was frequently conditional on farmers accepting 


newly marketed export agricultural technologies. 
Farmers have also been pushed to transition to 
export crops since local prices for staples and 
conventional crops have collapsed due to cheap 
subsidized imports, often from industrialized 
countries, flooding local markets (Food Security and 
Nutrition Analysis 2014). The trend has been one of 
systematic impoverishment for the vast majority of 
small farmers. Many have been forced to abandon 
farming entirely. Instead of alleviating food scarcity, 
which has historically been the rationale for public 
investment in agricultural technology and hybrid 
seeds, food surpluses are expanding on the global 
market, but hunger and food insecurity remain an 
issue for the most vulnerable (FAO 2011). 

Dependency prioritizes agricultural industrialization 
and export production. Small farmers have been 
uprooted and destroyed as a result, while huge farms 
have benefited (Briguglio et al., 2009). Agricultural 
industrialization and exports, according to Shiva 
(1999) boost single commodity harvests. When all 
farmers grow the same commodity over wide areas, 
the prices farmers receive for their crops fall, while 
the costs of imported inputs rise. Farmers’ profit 
margins are dramatically reduced as a result. 
Farmers face a cost-price pressure as production 
expenses rise. Only the largest farms will withstand 
this process. Meanwhile, the market is constructed in 
such a way that the costs of using the high-input 
method are higher for small farmers than for large 
farmers (Shiva 1999). Poor farmers cannot afford to 
buy large quantities of fertilizer and supplies. Large 
growers receive savings on large purchases. Poor 
farmers cannot negotiate the greatest price for their 
crops, whereas larger farmers in less desperate 
situations may. Large farms can afford to pay for 
irrigation services that small farmers may not be able 
to afford (Rosset et al., 2000). 

Despite agricultural technical breakthroughs and 
the efforts of international organizations, developed 
countries, and civil society groups, it is clear that 
world hunger is a_ persistent and seemingly 
unsolvable problem (Scanlan, 2003; World Bank, 
2011). Hunger is a major public health concern 
because nutritional deficits cause a slew of other 
medical issues, including increased susceptibility to 
infectious disease and_ injury (World Food 
Programme, 2010). Widespread hunger is a basic 
contradiction, given there is currently enough food 
produced globally to provide at least 2,720 
kilocalories per person per day to everyone on the 
planet (FAO 2011; World Food Programme 2010). 
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However, according to the World Bank (2011), over 
935 million people lack appropriate nutrition, with 98 
percent of them living in less developed countries 
(LDCs). The intensity or depth of hunger provides 
critical insight into the severity of malnutrition, as this 
type of measure distinguishes individuals who are 
starving to death from those who are missing a small 
number of calories per day (FAO, 2010), thus more 
directly capturing the level of hunger that could 
compromise health. The global distribution of hunger, 
including its extent and intensity, reflects neoliberal 
modernization and _ world-systems/dependency 
perspectives on development trajectories and social 
change dynamics (Mihalache-O’Keef and Li, 2011). 
These approaches, however, disagree on the 
importance of agricultural exports in contributing to 
famine in Least Developed Countries (LDCs) (Brady 
et al., 2007; Dunaway and Macabuac, 2007; 
Firebaugh and Beck 1994; Muller 2010; Wimberley 
and Bello, 1992). While neoliberal modernization 
perspectives support export specialization as a 
strategy to stimulate economic growth and improve 
health, a growing literature on "unequal exchange" 
dynamics calls this assumption into doubt. Unequal 
exchange theories concentrate on the structure of 
international trade, hurts the economic and 
environmental well-being of LDCs (Emmanuel 1972; 
Hornborg 2001). Although the current literature on 
unequal exchange dynamics focuses primarily on 
how primary sector export dependence degrades the 
environment in poor countries (Jorgenson et al., 
2009; Jorgenson and Clark 2011; Lawrence 2009; 
Shandra et al., 2009), the concept may also apply to 
global patterns of hunger, as export dependency can 
alter agricultural production organization and types. 
Assessing the effects of agricultural export 
dependency on hunger using a more detailed 
measure of unequal exchange can shed light on the 
circumstances that disadvantage impoverished 
nations in international commerce. 
World-systems/dependency scholars offer an 
alternative viewpoint regarding the influence of 
agricultural production and exports on hunger. This 
perspective posits that hunger is a consequence of 
global disparities in wealth and power in the world 
system, resulting from processes of exploitation 
inherent to patterns of capital accumulation, including 
the structure of international trade (Wallerstein 1974, 
2004). According to these perspectives, increased 
integration into the world economy through export- 
orientated strategies yields unfavorable outcomes for 
LDCs. Organizing commodity production around 
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agricultural exports is especially harmful for several 
reasons treated below; 

First, primary-sector (i.e., agricultural) products are 
not as profitable as the high-tech and durable goods 
in which developed countries tend to specialize 
(Amin 1976; Emmanuel 1974; McMichael 2004; 
Wallerstein 1974, 2004). This consolidates the global 
division of labor, which is the result of historical 
colonial patterns in which peripheral countries 
provide low-value raw materials while developed 
countries focus on high-value secondary and tertiary- 
sector products (Amin 1976; Emmanuel 1972; 
Wallerstein 1974, 2004). Secondly, because of global 
demand and supply, primary-sector products are 
vulnerable to significant price volatility, and many 
agricultural commodities take months or even years 
to mature and harvest (McMichael 2004; Talbot 
2004). Third, reliance on agricultural exports 
increases economic fragility since environmental 
factors such as insects or drought can reduce 
revenues. Fourth, focusing on export markets often 
results in the production of food and materials that 
have no nutritional value and hence do not alleviate 
hunger, such as cash crops such as coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, or animal feedstuffs. Indeed, many of the 
items pushed to be produced by LDCs have little 
cultural, material, or nutritional value in host countries 
(Talbot 2004). 


IMPLICATIONS OF DEPENDENCY PERSPECTIVE 
ON NIGERIA’S DEVELOPMENT 


The dependency perspective provides valuable 
insights into the challenges that have hindered 
Nigeria's development since gaining independence 
in 1960. Here are some of the key implications of the 
dependency perspective on Nigeria's development: 


1. Economic Underdevelopment: The historical 
legacy of slavery and colonialism, as well as the 
Ongoing economic dependency on _ Western 
countries, has resulted in Nigeria's economic 
underdevelopment. The country has not been able 
to develop a robust and diversified industrial base, 
leading to high unemployment rates, poverty, and 
income inequality. The reliance on petroleum as the 
primary export has also made Nigeria vulnerable to 
fluctuations in global oil prices. 

2. Cultural and Psychological Impact: 
Dependency has also had a cultural and 
psychological impact on Nigerians. The preference 


for foreign-made goods over domestically 
produced items has persisted, which hinders the 
growth of local industries. This mindset has been 
ingrained in Nigerian society due to historical 
exploitation and dependence. 

3. Brain Drain: Nigeria faces a significant issue 
of brain drain, as many skilled and educated 
individuals seek better opportunities abroad. This 
talent exodus weakens the country's human capital 
and intellectual resources, hindering its ability to 
develop and implement innovative solutions to its 
challenges. 

4. Political Vulnerability: Economic dependence 
on foreign countries and international corporations 
has made Nigeria politically vulnerable. The 
influence of external factors, such as Western and 
Chinese interests, can affect Nigerian government 
policies and decision-making. This limits the 
country's ability to set its develooment agenda and 
pursue independent economic strategies. 

5. Financial Repatriation: International 
corporations operating in Nigeria often repatriate a 
significant portion of their profits to their home 
countries. This financial outflow deprives Nigeria of 
much-needed resources for development and 
perpetuates the cycle of dependency. 

6. Debt Burden: Nigeria's reliance on external 
funding and loans from international financial 
organizations has led to a substantial debt burden. 
The country struggles to repay these debts, and 
many development projects financed by these 
loans remain incomplete or underutilized, 
exacerbating the economic challenges. 

G Lack of Domestic Solutions: Nigerian leaders 
tend to rely on international solutions for domestic 
problems, rather than developing context-specific 
solutions. This approach often neglects the unique 
needs and challenges faced by local communities, 
further contributing to underdevelopment at the 
grassroots level. 

8. Policy Dependence: Nigerian policies and 
government styles are often influenced by external 
models and ideologies rather than being rooted in 
local context and needs. This can result in policies 
that may not be suitable or effective in addressing 
Nigeria's specific development challenges. 

9. Limited Economic Choices: Economic 
dependence restricts Nigeria's ability to diversify its 
economy and pursue alternative development 
paths. The country becomes locked into an 
economic structure that prioritizes the interests of 
external actors and multinational corporations. 


WAY FORWARD 


Given the impact of dependency on Nigeria's 
development journey, our leaders must move quickly 
to address Nigeria's development quandary. The 
electorate must demand_ responsibility and 
transparency from its elected officials. The issue in 
which annual budgets and initiatives are rarely 
implemented needs to be addressed. Our leaders 
must return to their constituents and identify projects 
that will improve people's lives. The scenario in 
which elected officials soend more time and money 
on foreign travel and other luxuries has not been 
good for our country. Nigeria's development issues 
and solutions are found within the country. In truth, 
Nigerians are largely responsible for the country's 
current problems. It is necessary to make Nigeria a 
"home" for Nigerians to lessen the problem of brain 
drain. This is because, if leaving Nigeria is a 
requirement for a better life or social standing, it is 
preferable to being killed by endemic poverty, 
emerging terrorists, and diseases. Nigerians' 
fortunes can improve even if simply their raw 
materials are mobilized and exported. This will 
significantly minimize the impact of dependence on 
Nigeria. 
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